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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 

HENRI BERGSON, PRAGMATISM AND SCHOPENHAUER. 

The history of philosophy is like one of the ancestral galleries 
in ancient European castles. At first glance you find yourself before 
a bewildering variety of individuals, but if you look closer you dis- 
cover that certain family traits reappear again and again. In the 
history of philosophy a similar variety of individual systems at first 
confuses the student. But upon closer scrutiny he will find that 
here too the bewilderment ceases, that certain outlines are typical 
for the structure of a great number of systems and that almost 
every individual system belongs to such a type of structure. Con- 
sidered in this light the history of philosophy presents a few types 
of thought which undergo slight changes and show a slow develop- 
ment according to the intellectual conditions of the century in which 
the philosopher moulded his system. 

The systematic structure to be considered in this paper is a 
very modern one, namely Henri Bergson's philosophy. From a 
purely philosophical standpoint it was severely criticized in the last 
number of this magazine. 1 In this number it may be scrutinized 
from a purely historical standpoint. 

Among laymen Bergson's name carries with it a certain feeling 
of mystic refinement. However little they may know about him, 
they instinctively expect such an appeal to their artistic natures as 
they would from a sculpture by Auguste Rodin or a drama by 
Maeterlinck. They instinctively feel the kind of a man who is about 
to confront them and their feeling is probably correct. 

Feeling, however, is quite a different thing from knowing. 
Strange to say, philosophers are greatly at variance as to the place 
of Bergson's philosophy in the gallery of philosophical systems. 

1 See "The Philosophy of Bergson" by Mr. Bertrand Russell, Monist, July, 
191a. Cf. also in the same number, "Bergson and Religion" by Dr. James G. 
Townsend, and "Kant and Bergson" by Dr. Bruno Jordan. 
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Here is the struggle of a man's mind, some philosophers say, which 
can be compared in importance only with the philosophy of Kant, 
while still very different. Others are reminded of Hegel and others 
of Berkeley; while American pragmatists say that Bergson is a 
pragmatist. Others again are of the opinion that it is quite out 
of the question to compare Bergson at all with philosophers of any 
other school. They say he is unique; he is no type, but has an 
individuality of his own. 

We shall see. It is certain however that it would be rather 
strange if Bergson were not a type, notwithstanding his marked 
individuality ; if his philosophy really bore no relation to philosophies 
of former days. This would mean that in the development of 
philosophical traditions a structure of philosophy had arisen no 
likeness to which had ever been seen before, that a child without 
ancestors had been brought to light; but this is not very probable. 
To inquire therefore after the historical antecedents of Bergson's 
philosophy would mean to ask whether its structure is entirely new 
or only a transformation of what already existed, and in the latter 
case the questions arise, who used this structure before Bergson? 
Who among the philosophers of former days may be called nearest 
akin to him? Which philosophical tradition is continued by Berg- 
son's thought? These are the questions which I shall try to answer 
in this paper. 

* * * 

Which philosophical tradition is continued by Bergson? "The 
pragmatistic one," say the American pragmatists; "Bergson is a 
pragmatist." I do not hesitate to agree that Bergson really is a 
pragmatist, and here are the proofs. 

Pragmatism holds that what we call reality, world, object of 
knowledge, is not something independent of us, but rather a man-made 
picture, a raw material transformed into a complicated instrument 
for action. "The world is only an opportunity to do our duty," 
Fichte was wont to say. "The world is only an expedient for our 
action," the pragmatists of to-day tell us. Seeing, hearing, smelling, 
touching the world, as well as considering it as a multitude of 
atoms, electrons, ions, means nothing else than a preparation to 
grapple with the world. 

This doctrine becomes very evident in Bergson's philosophy. 
For Henri Bergson the essence of man is life. What we call man 
is not so much the human body nor a soul-substance within that 
body, but rather a dramatic performance, a continual course of 
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events, of visions, sounds, feelings, images, thoughts and especially 
of actions. Man means an Han vital, a life-current running along 
seventy, eighty or ninety years. 

If this is so, what is the business of that life-current? To 
what purpose is that action acting? In agreement with the biol- 
ogists Bergson would answer that the business of life is to find 
its way among other life-currents. But if we look closer we shall 
see that these other life-currents differ widely from one another, 
that man treats them at least in very different ways, some of them 
as matter only and others as matter but also as souls. 

For the present we shall disregard life-currents treated as 
souls. As far as their treatment as pure matter is concerned, 
Bergson is among the pragmatists. Man is different from most 
animals in that he has hands and uses them not only for climbing 
trees as the monkeys do but for providing instruments. It would 
not be too bold to say that man has made his hands longer and 
stronger by utilizing matter for instruments. The axe, the arrow, 
the target are such artificial hands, not to mention the enormous de- 
velopment of inventions during the last centuries, all tending to 
the same end. 

This leads to the question of how this mechanical point of view 
influences our knowledge of reality. The answer is very simple. 
Since man intends to use reality for instrumental purposes it appears 
to him entirely as an object of action— either to act upon or to act 
with. 

We seldom realize how much difference svich a point of view 
makes in our knowledge. A desk in my study may serve as a 
simple instance. Everybody agrees that it is a desk. But "desk" 
means an instrument either to put a manuscript on, to read a book 
on, to fit a lamp on, etc. In other words, from the very beginning 
we all acknowledge a certain piece of wood as a practical object 
destined for practical purposes, and it would be surprisingly hard 
for us to free ourselves from this impression, to look at that object 
and not identify it with a desk. But desk means instrument and in- 
strument means possibility of action. I shall return to this point 
very soon. 

Meanwhile another reflection may serve to clear up this situa- 
tion still further. I say that to all of us the desk appears as a desk. 
We cannot help it. Still the impression of the desk is by no means 
the same to all of us, for in addition to its being acknowledged as a 
desk it may be recognized in many other ways. Let me suppose 
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that a dealer in woods happens to examine my desk. He will see 
many features in it which other people do not observe. He will not 
only infer but actually see the quality of the wood and probably tell 
its cash-value off-hand; while all that other people see is that it is 
"apparently of oak" and possibly that it looks "rather nice." The 
merchant being a connoisseur actually sees more than other people. 
Now perhaps a carpenter looks at the desk, then an artist, then a 
botanist, then a chemist, then a physicist. The layman would 
simply laugh when the botanist says that the desk is a conglomera- 
tion of cells, or the physicist that it is a heap of molecules, or the 
chemist that it is a multitude of atoms. Still these are the ways 
in which the desk would be regarded by these men. It is only the 
point of view which is different 

In other respects however we all are taking the same point of 
view, for to all of us, whether layman, merchant or physicist, the 
desk appears as a desk, and if it does not appear as a desk, it would 
at least appear as a table. And if it does not appear as a table it 
would at least appear as a "thing," and "thing" always means, if we 
believe Bergson, something to act upon or to act with. 

It is only the point of view which is different. In other respects 
however all are taking the same point of view, for to all of us, 
whether layman, merchant or physicist, the desk appears as a desk, 
or if not as a desk, at least as a table. And if it does not appear 
as a table it would at least appear as a "thing," and "thing" always 
means, if we believe Bergson, something to act upon or to act with. 

Hence, in considering the world as an accumulation of things 
we have already taken a certain limited point of view; we are on 
the way to treat the universe as an object and eventually as a means 
of action. We have taken the decisive step, and cannot now go 
back. We have made the start in our calculation and it will proceed 
accordingly. 

* * * 

It is interesting that Bergson considers three-dimensional space 
as one of the most important elements in the method by which the 
world is conceived as a means for action. To see things in space 
means to consider them as objects to act upon. Space is a kind of 
uniform which we put upon the world in order to control it, for to 
control things we cannot care what they are in themselves ; we must 
care what they may be to us. Hence we deprive them of their very 
essence; we treat them by a scheme, which enables us to divide 
things up quite at will — while according to Bergson things in them- 
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selves are indivisible, although, as he expresses it, they have a cer- 
tain "ballast" of that scheme. 

Our three-dimensional space is a scheme for division and noth- 
ing else; its very homogeneity is the means by which we divide 
things. This is most apparent in theoretical physics where all 
plurality of our pluralistic world is eliminated and only shadowy 
colorless sections of space remain where before we saw blue and red 
and green and yellow, where we heard noise and music, smelled 
odors and tasted sweet and bitter. Theoretical physics is space 
triumphant, which means it is a triumph of practical handling of the 
world. Plurality once eliminated from the world there is no limit 
for divisions. We may divide indefinitely, and dividing will doubt- 
less contribute much toward our practical control over the world. 

* * * 

It is a very significant fact that we treat time in a similar way 
again and again ; we spatialize it. If somebody knocks at the door 
three times in succession and we try to recall that succession of 
knocks, we discover in ourselves a certain inability to do so. Instead 
of representing the three knocks as a real sequence in time we find 
ourselves fancying them one beside or behind the other, quite as 
though they were three pearls on a cord or three blots on a line. 
We are almost compelled to do so; for to recall something means 
to see it all at once, and to see all at once is precisely not to see 
one part after the other in succession, but to perceive them simul- 
taneously. Hence we spatialize time, and in so doing we are tend- 
ing again towards its homogeneity. Of course we are not treating 
time as three-dimensional space — that would not do; but modern 
scientists treat it as a "fourth dimension" of space, and common 
sense regards it as a one-dimensional line. The next step in this 
procedure will be to eliminate all plurality of concrete experience 
from that line, to divide up time quite as arbitrarily as space and 
to deal with time too, regardless of its contents, as suits our purpose. 
The dial on a watch is nothing but a graphic demonstration of such 
a one-dimensional time-line, its straightness being turned into a 
circle. 

Bergson's idea of the business of understanding is now suffi- 
ciently clear. Understanding is an instrument by which human life 
works its way through its surroundings. Moreover it is an instru- 
ment by which human life continually makes use of homogeneous 
schemes, treating simultaneous impressions by space and successive 
impressions by spatialized time. This threefoldness of understanding 
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— practical use, homogeneous space and spatialized time — may still 
become important for our later discussion. For the present it suf- 
fices to state that understanding is to Bergson an instrument for 
practical use. This is the reason why in America he is called a 
pragmatist. 

* * * 

And now in seeming contradiction to my own words, and in 
open contradiction to the theory of most American philosophers, I 
say that Bergson is not 'a pragmatist. He is the very foe of the 
pragmatists ; for to tell the truth, what pragmatism advocates, Berg- 
sonian philosophy opposes. It is one of the main features of this 
philosophy to disregard the whole realm of understanding as a realm 
for practical use. To Bergson's mind it is precisely the pragmatic 
attitude that hinders understanding from entering philosophy — and 
Bergson is after all a philosopher. He leaves to pragmatism the 
realm of science and common sense, but in philosophy he protests 
against it. 

To Bergson's mind philosophy begins where pragmatism ceases. 
To be a Bergsonian philosopher I must rid myself of pragmatistic 
habits. It is pragmatistic to look at everything from the point of 
view of action, hence it is philosophic to discard that point of view. 
It is pragmatistic to consider the world as wrapped in space, hence 
it is philosophic to free the world from space. It is pragmatistic 
to spatialize time, hence it is philosophic to remove that spatiali- 
zation. 

A Bergsonian philosopher is a thinker freed from all prag- 
matism. He no longer looks for the practical use of things, but 
looks to things for their own sake. His mind no longer works to 
make headway for life, but it turns itself round and looks at life 
itself as it goes on within him. Bergsonian philosophy is conscious- 
ness of life itself freed from its practical service. 

* * * 

And now our thoughts do not leave Bergson in passing over 
to Schopenhauer and attempting to throw light on Bergson's ideas 
by the philosophy of Schopenhauer and on Schopenhauer's ideas 
by the philosophy of Bergson. 

Like Bergson, Schopenhauer is a pragmatist; like the prag- 
matism of Bergson, that of Schopenhauer holds good for understand- 
ing only; and as for Bergson, so for Schopenhauer, philosophy be- 
gins just where understanding and pragmatism cease.* 
*Cf. Schopenhauer, Werke (ed Grisebach), I, p. 243. 
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Thus understanding plays quite a similar role with Schopen- 
hauer as with Bergson. It is very significant that Bergson and 
Schopenhauer use the same simile. Both call understanding "a 
lantern" which life has kindled in order to find its way through the 
world. For both this "lantern," originally used for a limited ser- 
vice, has extended its light more and more until now it shines over 
the whole universe, or at least what it calls a "universe." 

Now the "universe" over which this lantern sheds its light 
is matter. Our earth and all that lives on earth is matter. The 
moon, the sun, the planets, all solar systems are matter. But for 
Bergson as for Schopenhauer "matter" is nothing but reality treated 
by the methods of understanding, covered with three-dimensional 
space, put into spatialized time and considered pragmatically for 
the single purpose of action. 

For Bergson matter is simply correlative to understanding; it 
is the only means by which understanding knows reality. Schopen- 
hauer takes exactly the same position. "Matter," he writes, "and 
hence the appearance of the whole universe, is there for under- 
standing only. Understanding is its support, the condition of its 
very existence; it is its necessary correlatum."* 

It is important to realize that this coincidence between Bergson 
and Schopenhauer is not insignificant, but indicates a very interesting 
and far-reaching identity in the main structure of their systems. 
That understanding is limited to matter and matter limited to under- 
standing is of decisive consequence for the whole development of 
both philosophies. 

* * * 

But the coincidence between Bergson's and Schopenhauer's 
idea of understanding goes much farther than this; for precisely 
the same three functions of understanding with regard to matter 
pointed out by Bergson are likewise pointed out by Schopenhauer. 
If Bergson declares that the only aim of understanding is to have 
the possibility of acting upon its environment, and that this is the 
reason why it materializes everything, Schopenhauer would say 
that causality is the only category of understanding, for under- 
standing is there solely to act upon its environment. That is the 
service forced upon understanding by the all-powerful will to live, 
and that too is the main reason why understanding transforms 
everything into matter. In other words, Bergson's pragmatism of 
understanding and Schopenhauer's doctrine of causality as the only 
• Werke, II, p. 160. 
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function of understanding tend precisely towards the same point, 
a point of greatest consequence, in fact a cornerstone in the structure 
of both systems. 

For Schopenhauer as for Bergson understanding stands for ac- 
tivity and for activity only. Its functions to provide for space and 
time, are subordinate to that main function. They are the means 
by which understanding succeeds in materializing the world for the 
purpose of action. 

When Bergson says that in order to handle the world for action 
understanding covers it with three-dimensional homogeneous space, 
Schopenhauer would say that three-dimensional homogeneous space 
is one of the two indispensable intuitions a priori of understanding. 
That space is a priori for Schopenhauer and possibly a posteriori for 
Bergson is of no consequence for this part of our comparison. But 
it certainly is of very great consequence that in the philosophy of both 
understanding uses space as its most important instrument in mate- 
rializing the world for the purpose of action. 

The other instrument by which understanding materializes the 
world is time. Bergson says that for this purpose time is spatialized. 
Schopenhauer declares that time is the other of the two "intuitions 
a priori" of understanding. Now there is apparently no similarity 
at all between the ideas of Schopenhauer and Bergson; and still, 
on looking closer, a careful observer will discover that there is a 
similarity, and indeed a far greater one than would be suspected. 
I venture to call special attention to this point. 

What distinctive feature of space makes it appear to Bergson 
particularly adapted for the practical purpose of understanding? 
Certainly not that space is three-dimensional, but that three-dimen- 
sional space is homogeneous. Space is fit for action solely because 
of its homogeneity. With homogeneity arbitrary divisibility is pos- 
sible, and with arbitrary divisibility understanding finds its way 
to handle reality instrumentally — that is all. 

Let us pass to time. What distinctive feature of time makes 
it appear to Bergson as being particularly adapted for the practical 
purposes of understanding? Bergson finds this distinctive feature 
in the fact that we "spatialize" time. But what does he mean by 
spatializing time? Again nothing but an attempt to treat time 
like space, namely as a homogeneous something. It is not the one 
dimension nor the straightness of the line, that "spatializes" time; 
but its uniformity, its homogeneity, its divisibility at any point, and 
hence its possibility to be handled instrumentally. Homogeneity, 
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divisibility at any point, is the only quality for which understanding 
cares. It is wholly indifferent to everything else in space and in 
spatialized time. 

Passing to Schopenhauer we discover that the reason why he, 
like his master Kant, considers space and time as "intuitions a 
priori" is again their all-embracing homogeneity. The reader re- 
members Kant's demonstration of this in his Critique of Pure Rea- 
son. Space and time have the peculiarity of not being "concepts," 
but "intuitions," because they are spread out with absolute uniform- 
ity, with absolute homogeneity, which does not allow the distinction 
between different (three-dimensional) "spaces." Furthermore these 
"intuitions" are a priori because they are necessary ; they are neces- 
sary because they are supposed to cover everything; and they are 
supposed to cover everything once more because they are absolutely 
homogeneous — a uniform scheme which nothing can escape. Space 
and time are for Schopenhauer and Kant intuitions a priori in so far 
only as they are homogeneous schemes, to be placed over a world 
of immediate images. 

Schopenhauer's idea of time, as an "intuition a priori" is the 
idea of a homogeneous scheme to be placed over a world of immediate 
images. But this is exactly what Bergson calls spatialized time. 
Therefore when Bergson contends that understanding as the cor- 
relative of matter and an instrument for action makes use not only 
of space but also of "spatialized time," and Schopenhauer contends 
that understanding as the correlative of matter and an instrument 
for action makes use not only of space but also of time as an 
"intuition a priori" they mean the very same thing. They only use 
a different vocabulary. It is essential for both that space and time 
are homogeneous schemes and belong to understanding as means of 
turning immediate images into matter and of handling matter prac- 
tically. I shall very soon return to this point. 

In the meantime I venture to sum up the result, thus far reached 
in our investigation, in the statement that the theories of Bergson 
and Schopenhauer with regard to understanding, matter, space and 
time are essentially the same. And since half of the entire structure 
of the philosophies of these two men is constituted by those theories, 
their sameness means a corresponding sameness of half that struc- 
ture. 

* * * 

We now proceed to the second half of that structure. Opposed 
to understanding and matter there stands in Schopenhauer's philos- 
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ophy the "will to live." Opposed to understanding and matter there 
stands in Bergson's philosophy a "life-current," the "Slan vital." 

For Bergson as well as for Schopenhauer the world of under- 
standing is only a world of "appearance." It is not true reality, but 
reality prepared for action. Hence, by understanding we are not in 
a position to penetrate into the essence of reality. We are getting 
only to the surfaces. We go around things, but cannot enter them. 

We previously noted that Bergson used a simile originally used 
by Schopenhauer. Both compare understanding to a "lantern" which 
life has kindled in order to find its way through the world. Now 
we discover for a second time that Bergson and Schopenhauer use 
one and the same simile in precisely the same way. Schopenhauer 
writes with regard to the inability of understanding to enter life: 
"We see that it is impossible to reach the inner essence of things 
by external means ; however much we thus investigate we find only 
images and empty names. We are like the man who walks around 
a castle, looks in vain for an entrance into it and in the meantime 
sketches its walls."* Compare with this Bergson's account of under- 
standing trying in vain to enter life : "It is like the work of an artist," 
he writes, "who traveling through Paris sketches a tower of Notre 
Dame. . . .This designer replaces the true inner essence of the object 
by an external schematic reproduction."* 

It is the way of understanding to approach its objects by exter- 
nal means only, and in doing so it tries to comprehend the life inherent 
in them by dividing the object up into small parts. This, however, 
is in vain. Understanding can never enter life in this way, for 
the only true way of coming into contact with life is by feeling it 
instinctively. 

Schopenhauer illustrates this by an impressive simile : "Abstract 
knowledge," he writes, "compares with instinctive feeling as a 
mosaic compares with a painting by Van der Werft or Denner ; for 
however nicely the mosaic may be put together, the outlines between 
the stones remain and no continual transition from one shade of 
color to another is possible."* Bergson holds the same view, and it 
is surprising that in another context, which however carries the 
same meaning, he again uses the very same comparison originally 
used by Schopenhauer. "A gifted artist paints a picture," he writes. 

* Werke, I, p. 15a 

'Bergson, "Introduction a la philosophic," Revue de mitaphysique et it 
morale, 1903, p. 10. 

•Werke,l,p.&i. 
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"We could imitate his picture by many colored stones. The more 
nicely our stones are put together the more manifold and different 
they are in color, the better we shall be able to reproduce their 
curves and shades. But we should need an infinite number of in- 
finitely small and infinitely differentiated stones in order to reproduce 
the picture exactly." 1 

The idea in common, expressed by Schopenhauer and Bergson by 
exactly the same simile, is that life cannot be perceived by external 
dissection and recomposition but only by instinctive feeling. This 
idea is of decisive importance for Bergson's own thought as well 
as for Schopenhauer's, and our discovery that Bergson and Schopen- 
hauer use the same similes in this context several times indicates 
that their coincidence is more than a mere curiosity. 

* * * 

For Schopenhauer as for Bergson life is an object not of under- 
standing but of instinct. In fact, Schopenhauer's philosophy might 
well be headed "A Study in Instinct" as well as Bergson's. It is 
therefore quite characteristic for both of these thinkers that they 
are so greatly concerned with instinct as a biological fact ; that both 
of them pay special attention to insects, because in them instinct is 
most developed. For Bergson as for Schopenhauer life is not only 
"the object" of instinct. It would be more just to say that to them 
instinct is the living of life; it is life itself; it is really as it is 
seen directly, while the knowledge of understanding is neither life 
nor reality but only an indirect way of preparing reality for practical 
use. 

For Schopenhauer as for Bergson the world of instinct as a 
world of reality and life stands opposed to the world of under- 
standing as a world of appearance and death. This distinction is 
of greatest importance for Schopenhauer's philosophy as well as 
for Bergson's. 

So Bergson writes: "If one compares the definitions of meta- 
physics and of the Absolute he observes that all philosophers in 
spite of their controversies are at one in distinguishing two abso- 
lutely different ways of knowing. The one way stops at the relative ; 
the other penetrates to the Absolute, where it is approachable. . . . 
The Absolute is perceived by intuition, everything else by analysis. 
I call intuition the instinctive sympathy by which we put ourselves 
into the heart of an object in order to unite with its particular in- 

* Bergson, loc. cit., p. a. 
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expressible essence." 8 With this introduction Bergson plunges the 
reader into what he considers one of the most central points of his 
philosophy. 

Precisely the same way of "knowing the Absolute" is called by 
Schopenhauer "the philosophical truth jcot* tfrxf 1 '" for his own sys- 
tem,* and Bergson and Schopenhauer furthermore agree that this 
central truth of philosophy, instinctive knowledge as a key for life, 
is limited at first to the knower's own being. "There is at least one 
reality," Bergson tells us, "which we all perceive from the inside 
by intuition. . . .that is we, ourselves." 10 

It is the instinct of our own life of which we are thus aware ; 
but unfortunately this instinct is the only reality of which we dis- 
pose directly. We have to transfer our own living instinct to the 
external world in order to conceive the entire life of the universe. 
This indirect way of knowledge set forth by Professor Bergson is 
one of the chief principles of Schopenhauer's philosophy. What 
Schopenhauer calls "will" is nothing else but what Bergson describes 
as man's own life immediately experienced by instinctive feeling as 
the "one reality which we all perceive from the inside," and then 
transferred to the external world. "Will" is a determinatio a potiori 
for "what we immediately experience as the innermost essence" of 
our own life, Schopenhauer declares,* and furthermore contends that 
"to him who knows the most immediate datum of consciousness is 

will this conviction will become the key for a knowledge of the 

inmost essence of all nature. For he will now transfer his imme- 
diate experience of life to all those objects which are not given to 
him in immediate experience." 11 

From this it will be more evident why Schopenhauer's "will" 
and Bergson's elan vital are precisely the same thing. The reason 
is that both are brought forth by the same "philosophical truth *cot* 
ftoyjjv." Both "will" and elan vital are philosophical expressions 
for instinctive feeling conceived as "the living of life" and thence 
transferred to the external wOrld. 

* * * 

In this world of "will" or elan vital the problem of time again 
appears. We have already dealt with this problem as far as under- 

' Bergson, loc. cit., p. i. 

• Werke, I, p. 154. 
"Ibid., p. 4. 

* Werke, I, p. 164. 
a Werke, I, p. 162. 
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standing is involved in it ; we have now to deal with it as far as it 
extends to the instinctive feeling of life. 

In this latter realm the problem takes up the form of an an- 
tithesis. Life as instinctively felt is according to Bergson, durie 
rielle, true duration, true time, and to Schopenhauer it is "timeless." 
Here Bergson and Schopenhauer evidently seem to contradict each 
other, but as in our former discussion the contradiction is rather in 
words than in thought. "True duration" means for Bergson time 
freed from its spatialization. "Timelessness" means for Schopen- 
hauer time freed from past and future. It means "eternal pres- 
ence." 

It certainly is interesting to compare this conception of Schopen- 
hauer's with Bergson's durie rielle. If you ask Bergson why we 
spatialize time, he would answer that we do so in order to bring 
past and future to the same level; in order even to conceive of a 
future and of a past. Hence durie rielle, as time freed from its 
spatialization, is time deprived of the conception of past and future. 
But that is precisely what Schopenhauer calls "timelessness." If 
consistently carried out, Bergson's durie rielle viewed from the 
point of view of the being himself who exists in durie rielle is 
adequately represented only by Schopenhauer's idea of "timeless- 
ness" or "eternal presence." Bergson and Schopenhauer, contra- 
dicting each other in their expressions, are logically bound to agree 
in the fact. Schopenhauer's "timelessness" is durie rielle, and Berg- 
son's durie rielle ought necessarily be conceived as timelessness. 

It is very probable that Professor Bergson himself would con- 
tradict this statement. He would point to the obvious fact that 
again and again he has characterized durie rielle as involving both 
past and future, and hence as something entirely different from 
Schopenhauer's timelessness. This is very true. But it is no less 
true that if meant as an objection to Schopenhauer's timelessness 
Bergson's statement would be very inconsistent. 

There are two points of view which should not be confounded. 
Either durie rielle is viewed by an observing outsider or by the 
being himself who exists in durie rielle. An outsider can realize 
that what this being experiences involves past and future, the being 
himself however can not. The simple reason for this is that ac- 
cording to Bergson's own doctrine spatialization of time is necessary 
in order to conceive, however vaguely, of any past or any future. 
But spatialization of time is not durie rielle. Hence a being existing 
in durie rielle does not realize that what he experiences involves 
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past and future. He does not know either "past" or "future." He 
lives in timelessness, because he lives in durie rielle. 

Durie rielle or "timelessness," viewed from the point of view 
of an outsider, leads towards the conception of evolution. Learning 
that his own doctrine of evolution was very much like that of 
Schopenhauer, 12 Professor Bergson thought this coincidence "a happy 
inconsistency" on the part of Schopenhauer because of the latter's 
doctrine of "timelessness"; while in truth the apparently missing 
coincidence in the doctrine of "timelessness" and durie reelle was an 
unhappy inconsistency on the part of Professor Bergson. There 
can be no thought of evolution from the point of view of the being 
who himself lives in duree reelle, for no evolution can be thought 
of except in spatialized time. But, in full compliance with the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer as well as of Bergson himself, an ob- 
serving outsider may see a very obvious evolution where the being 
existing in duree rielle sees "timelessness" only. 

* * * 

I return from the problem of timelessness, durie rielle and evo- 
lution to the main idea of Schopenhauer's and Bergson's thought, 
to their "philosophical truth *cot' €$oxtp>" True reality, life, is the 
instinctive feeling of one's own life-current transferred to the outer 
world and the world of philosophy as a world of instinct and life 
is opposed to the dead world of understanding. 

This philosophical truth *»t* e£oxijv is founded on the instinctive 
feeling of everybody's own life. Hence everybody is a philosopher 
in so far as he is aware of his own life. He only does not try to 
express his feelings in conceptual language. Technical philosophy 
therefore is essentially constituted of everybody's instinctive and 
intuitive feelings enlarged, systematized and changed into knowl- 
edge. 

Here again Schopenhauer and Bergson express themselves in 
a very similar way. So Schopenhauer writes: "By intuition or in 
concrete everybody is conscious of all philosophical truths, but to 
demonstrate them in abstract concepts and reflective thought is the 
business of philosophy." 1 * Compare with this Bergson's words: 
"Every lasting system of philosophy is enlivened by intuition at 

"Compare the veiy interesting article of Prof. Arthur 0. Lovejoy of 
Johns Hopkins University in The Monist, XXI, pp. 216 ff. 

u Werke,I,p.49i. 
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least in some parts. Dialectic is necessary to demonstrate intuition, 
to mirror it in concepts and to communicate it to others." 14 

The similarity between Bergson's and Schopenhauer's idea is 
striking even in its expression. Indeed both philosophies belong 
to the same well-known type of thought that calls itself "intuitive." 
Every intuitive philosophy somewhat despises abstract concepts. 1 * 
Still when intuition becomes a philosophy abstract concepts are 
needed, and they are generously used in the writings of our two 
thinkers in spite of their contention that nobody enters the Absolute 
in this way. The gulf between understanding and instinct, theoret- 
ically established, is practically bridged by philosophic discourse. 
There the work of understanding is enlivened by instinct, and the 
life of instinct is expressed in terms of understanding. None the 
less instinct and understanding remain theoretically entirely different 
for both Bergson and Schopenhauer, and it is not their difference 
but their combination which by the latter is considered as the "riddle 
of the universe." 

This riddle of the universe, and corresponding to it the "philo- 
sophical truth Kar' e^ox^v" of Bergson and Schopenhauer, fairly sums 
up what I wanted to state in this part of my paper, namely, that 
these two philosophies are no less similar in the second half of their 
structure than they were in its first half. A theory of understand- 
ing common to both constitutes the first half, a theory of instinctive 
life as opposed to understanding no less common to both constitutes 
the second half of their systems. Thus the entire structure of the 
thought of both is identical in its main outlines. 

* * * 

It would be possible to show how in some corollaries further in- 
structive similarities between Bergson's and Schopenhauer's philos- 
ophy spring up from that main identity. 

I shall allude only to Bergson's theory of evolution, which, as 
Prof. Arthur O. Lovejoy has pointed out in his very interesting 
paper, exhibits a striking similarity to Schopenhauer's evolution- 
ism. 1 * Bergson's doctrine of the unity of life is strangely similar to 
Schopenhauer's doctrine of the unity of will. For both thinkers 
this unity forms the basis of their evolutionism. On the other hand 
it has been pointed out in this paper that Bergson's theory of dis- 

u Bergson, Evolution crialrxce, p. 259; "Introduction * la philosophic," 
Revue de mitaphysique et de morale, 1903, p. 4. 

* The only true language of intuition is silence. 

" See note 12. 
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section as opposed to the unity of life goes back also to Schopen- 
hauer. 

Another point of similarity is to be found in the theory by 
which Bergson and Schopenhauer explain laughter. Both find its 
main cause in the sudden perception of a discord between torpid 
understanding and flexible life. 

In their theory of art both lay stress on the artist's power to do 
away with the pragmatistic narrowness of understanding and to 
bring man into immediate contact with life itself. 

And Schopenhauer's theory of freedom although apparently very 

different from that of Bergson is likewise founded upon the idea that 

causality exists only in the realm of understanding and appearance, 

while life in itself, will, is free and may manifest its freedom to the 

living being — although the realization of this freedom is conceived 

very differently by Schopenhauer and Bergson, the former being far 

more consistent in this respect as in others. 

* * * 

Professor Bergson is by no means a consistent thinker. On the 
other hand it is well known that although more consistent than Berg- 
son, Schopenhauer too has justly been accused of great inconsistency. 
This is one of the chief reasons why in spite of their striking simi- 
larity the philosophies of Schopenhauer and Bergson differ widely 
in more than one respect Schopenhauer's Kantianism and Neo- 
Platonism, which are incongruous with the rest of his system, are 
happily avoided by Bergson. On the other hand Bergson's incon- 
sistencies with regard to his activism and the confusion of his ter- 
minology with regard to time and some minor points are avoided 
by Schopenhauer. That Schopenhauer was more pessimistic than 
Bergson is of much consequence for the external appearance but of 
comparatively little consequence for the inner structure of both sys- 
tems. 

Important, however, is the fact that Schopenhauer is far more 
systematic than Bergson. His philosophy is an attempt to furnish 
an all-embracing Weltanschauung from the point of view of the will 
to live and its servant, understanding. Bergson's philosophy con- 
sists rather of several specific investigations, more or less loosely 
connected. That is the reason why on the whole Schopenhauer's phi- 
losophy is much more imposing and in almost all details much 
richer than Bergson's thought, while Bergson has the advantage of 
being less dogmatic and possibly still more stimulating than Schopen- 
hauer. 
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As to elegance of style, figurative language and happy choice 
of comparisons no modern philosopher can equal either Schopen- 
hauer or Bergson. They rival each other and both are unsurpassed. 
However, it seems to me that Professor Bergson's style, especially 
his figurative language and his predilection for comparisons, is not 
quite independent of the stilistic habits of Schopenhauer. Our dis- 
covery that Bergson uses three similes originally used by Schopen- 
hauer is a strong indication in that direction. Bergson carries a 
stilistic habit of Schopenhauer to an extreme; but this is only a 
symptom of a general feature of Bergson's style which is far more 
onesided and far less varied, but at the same time still more sur- 
prising and stimulating, than Schopenhauer's. Thus the differences 
of thought in the two men are peculiarly mirrored in the differences 

of their style. 

* * * 

This leads to the question as to the psychological background 
for the similarity between Bergson's and Schopenhauer's thought. 
When Bergson worked out his thought did he plagiarize Schopen- 
hauer? The only answer to this very natural question of a layman 
in the history of philosophy would be an unmistakable "Certainly 
not!" 

Personally I have good reasons to contend that Professor Berg- 
son is not even aware of most of these similarities, and very likely 
never was. He himself is probably inclined to think that most of 
what he actually took from Schopenhauer is his own original thought 
— original in the popular sense of "creation." 

In fact, however, Bergson's thought appears to be "original" 
not in the popular, but only in the Bergsonian sense of creation. 
Popular creation is creation out of nothing; Bergsonian creation is 
the past prolonged into the future. For Bergson all life is creative 
because it is saturated with the life that has preceded it. Bergson's 
own philosophy certainly is Bergsonian life par excellence. Hence it 
is creative, because it is saturated with preceding life ; and I contend 
that the preceding life with which it is saturated is Schopenhauer's 
philosophy. 

This is not very difficult to prove, for Bergson himself tells us 
that he formerly studied Schopenhauer's philosophy closely. More- 
over, when Bergson was at the most impressionable and decisive 
stage of his mental development a Schopenhauer craze was preva- 
lent in France, and Schopenhaueristes were seen even in literature 
and society. Finally, Bergson's teacher Ravaisson was a follower 
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of Schelling. Indeed some residua of Schelling's philosophy— espe- 
cially with regard to his theory of matter — are easily discoverable in 
Bergson's thought. But what is still more important for our in- 
vestigation, there was no better way to prepare Bergson for Schopen- 
hauer's philosophy than by a knowledge of Schelling, out of whose 
thought Schopenhauer's own ideas emerged, just as to-day there is 
perhaps no better way to prepare a mind for Bergson's philosophy 
than by a knowledge of Schopenhauer, out of whose thought Berg- 
son's ideas have emerged. 

* * * 

All this leads us back to where we started. The history of 
philosophy is like one of the ancestral galleries in ancient European 
castles. Certain family traits reappear again and again in the struc- 
ture of philosophical systems and Henri Bergson's philosophy bears 
the family traits of Schopenhauer's "World as Will and Idea." 

But Schopenhauer's own philosophy shows family traits as well. 
It emerged out of the philosophy of Schelling and the general trend 
of German romantic thought in the early 19th century, and German 
romanticism again owed a great deal to Herder and Goethe. Indeed 
I know a passage by Goethe which contains Bergson's entire thought 
in a nutshell. Using "reason" for "intuition" according to the ter- 
minology of his time Goethe* says to Eckermann : "The godhead is 
active in the living, but not in the dead; it works in the growing, 
the developing, but not in the finished, the torpid. Therefore reason 
with its tendency for the Divine has to do with the growing, the 
living; understanding with the finished, the torpid that it may use 
it for practical purposes." 1 * Change Goethe's terminology into the 
language of Bergson, and the thought expressed by Goethe is almost 
as Bergsonian as Bergson's own. 

This Bergson-Schopenhauer-Schelling-Goethe-Herder type of 
philosophy could easily be traced back to the old German mysticism 
and still further back to the ancient philosophy of the Vedanta, with 
both of which Schopenhauer and most of his German predecessors 
knew that their own thought was more or less closely connected. 

Viewed from its first beginning to its present stage the develop- 
ment of this type of thought goes on exactly in the way which 
Bergson himself terms Evolution criatrice. As a living process it 
enters the thought of a philosopher in the shape last given to it by 
the preceding generation. As a living process it is itself "creative," 
i. e., it assumes a new shape different from what it had before ; and 

* Conversations ivith Eckermann, Febr. 13, 1829. 
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in the brain of the following generation it certainly will change 
again as a creative power. 

Bergson's philosophy proceeds from an Slan vital of thought. 
This explains why it is saturated with the past and, as we may hope, 
pregnant with the future. The past with which it is saturated, how- 
ever, is neither pragmatism nor any American nor English philos- 
ophy, for all these mean typical work of "understanding," while 
for Bergson philosophy begins where understanding ceases. The 
ilan vital in Bergson's own philosophy is German and characteristic 
of the close affinity between German and French philosophy — an 
affinity which may be traced back all through the history of human 
thought. In former ages the influence of French thought on Ger- 
many preponderated over the influence of German thought on France. 
Since the beginning of the nineteenth century it is the influence of 
German thought on France which has preponderated because there 
was a feeling that the ilan vital of German thought is creative and 
pregnant with a future. Never was its creative power developed 
with more splendor and force than in Henri Bergson's philosophy. 

GlJNTHER JACOBY. 

The University of Greifswald. 



HENRI POINCARE: OBITUARY. 

On July 17, 1912, the world lost the great French mathema- 
tician whom Karl Weierstrass — one of the greatest mathematicians 
of the nineteenth century — when writing to Sophie Kowalevsky, 
specially singled out as one of the most eminent of the school of 
younger French mathematicians. 1 

Jules Henri Poincare was born at Nancy on April 29, 1854. 
He came of a family of which various members have risen to emi- 
nence. His father was professor in the Faculty of Medicine at 
Nancy, and wrote, among other works, on neurology at a time at 
which such researches were only pursued by a small number of 
scientific men. An uncle, Antoni Poincare, wrote on meterology; 
and, of his two sons, one is M. Raymond Poincare, the present 
President of the Ministerial Council, and the other is M. Lucien 
Poincare, who is Director of Secondary Education and Minister of 
Public Instruction. Henri Poincare's only sister married M. Emile 

l Cf. G. Mittag-Lcffler, Compte rendu du deuxiime congris international 
des mathimaticiens tenu a Paris.... /poo, Paris, 1902, pp. 145-148. 



